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as tiresomely, she hurries oyer important events as incoherent- 
ly, and piles on the names and dates as entangledly as in the 
first volume. But also does she chat as charmingly and con- 
tinue her delightful pen-pictures of people, all tinged with the 
g]ow of keen humor and a genuine feminine delight in gossip. 
There is a good deal of padding for a little lightness in these 
volumes, but on the whole one is repaid. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 



"drama and life."* 

There is an incidental remark in this volume to the effect that 
the readers of dramatic criticism are neither the players nor the 
playgoers, but the people who stay at home. That is a desirable 
state of affairs, but by no means attained in this country, where 
dramatic criticism inferior to Mr. Walkley's in every respect still 
influences a large body of hesitating playgoers and even decides 
the question whether they shall go or not. Time and again the 
life of a play has hung on the judgment of professionals, and 
playgoers seem not to have learned by experience how capricious 
that judgment is. Our stage commentators are the victims of 
the strange and cruel system that compels men to write with 
extreme rapidity and at uncomfortable hours on subjects for 
which, after the first flush of inexperience, they have no mind. 
The man who has seen eleven commonplace plays successively and 
under compulsion is the last man to choose for writing about 
the twelfth. Unless he has great vital stores to draw upon, he 
is a damaged and depleted person, incapable of a philosophic or 
even a merely human point of view, and certainly no fit spokes- 
man for simple, free-bom, playgoing folk, who sleep when they 
feel sleepy, go home when bored, and who, above all, when they 
have nothing to say recruit themselves by a natural, healthy and 
nutritious silence. And the American play-reviewer has no great 
vital resources. Four years or so will drain him dry, and he 
usually turns to some other calling. Even in that short time 
ennui will have played strange tricks on him. He will have 
discriminated absurdly between exactly equal fatuities, com- 
plaisant to a "Her Own Way," very austere to a "Taming of 
Helen." Dozens of harmless little plays, no whit worse than 
many which have run for months, owe their failure to these 
* " Drama and Life." By A. B. Walkley. Methuen & Co. 
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sudden and unaccountable rigidities. After a most dissolute 
acceptance of everything that comes along, he will of a sudden 
straighten up with a sort of drunken dignity. The truth is, our 
critics generally do not know what to think, so they are con- 
strained to invent some other form of activity. Hence the singu- 
lar aesthetic or moral contortions we so often observe on the 
part of veteran stage commentators when there is nothing in the 
play to account for it. It is the forced gait of a goaded mind 
on the stretch for a journalistic opportunity. Hysteria is a god- 
send at such a time, when the chief problem is how to feel at 
all ; and no one can blame them for losing all sense of proportion 
and riding the first moral hobby that comes to hand, defending 
the American home against Ibsen and warning our female semi- 
naries against. Mr. Bernard Shaw. But although the discourse 
of these unfortunates would seem to be not at all suited to adult 
playgoers, it is as a matter of fact addressed to them and read 
by them almost exclusively. Mr. Walkley's people who stay at 
home reading current dramatic criticism have no counterparts 
over here. It may be because no volume of dramatic criticism at 
all comparable to Mr. Walkley's could be compiled from American 
sources. 

He is not only the shrewdest English-speaking critic of the 
stage to-day, but so agreeable a writer that he can be read with 
pleasure by people who have little interest in his subject. For 
one thing, he writes always of the effect of a play on himself 
personally, and not as a representative of this or that imaginary 
group of duly educated or aesthetically orthodox or morally stain- 
less " leading citizens." He scouts the notion that the best acting 
consists of self-suppression, of sinking one's self in the part, or 
that the best drama is impersonal. He quotes Bagehot, " After 
all, an author does not keep a tame engine to do his writing for 
him." Apropos of Barrie he says, " We must not be duped by 
the cant about the ' impersonality ' of drama. Like any other 
art, drama is in the last analysis a revelation of the artist, and 
Barrie's plays charm us because we are aware of a lovable nature 
back of them." He declares that the object of the theatre is to 
give pleasure, and that would seem to be a matter on which each 
man must think for himself. Of certain meticulous Elizabethan 
stage revivalists he says, " These efforts have their place in an 
educational curriculum, but none in the catalogue of pleasures. 
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. . . We of to-day go to the theatre with precisely the same ob- 
ject as the playgoers of Shakespeare's time — to be interested and 
amused." And in writing his commentaries he himself is not 
" duped by the cant about the impersonality " of dramatic criti- 
cism. The situation is a simple one and not involving any very 
awful social responsibilities. He is one man seeing a play and 
reporting faithfully its effects on him — not a Eoyal Commission, 
Committee of Public Safety, organ of public opinion, consensus 
of the right-minded or chairman or vice-president of any sort 
of public enterprise for the promotion of collective thinking. It 
is a great point gained when a dramatic critic remembers that 
there is only one of him. Mr. Walkley does not write as a class 
or even as an institution. 

We wish he had included in this volume some specimens of his 
comment on the ordinary tiresome little market play of the mo- 
ment. Would the subject have reduced him to its own dulness 
as it does our critics? In these papers he has descended no 
farther than Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and we have no means of 
knowing how he would bear up under the usual stage piece, 
whether he would still be worth reading even in his critical 
despair — the supreme test in this profession. Here he writes 
only of matters that are ponderable — the development of the 
drama in England and France, the contrast between the best 
modern English plays and the French, Aristotle's "Poetics," 
changes in dramatic forms, the art of acting, specific plays in 
some respects noteworthy, such as Shaw's, Barrie's, Pinero's, re- 
vivals of Greek plays and of Shakespeare, and the work of the 
best players, Irving, Duse, Bernhardt, Eejane. The purport of 
his chapter on "Modern English and French Drama" is that 
" the transformation of the old drama of rhetoric into the modern 
drama of illusion is the artistic outcome of a mechanical trans- 
formation — the transformation of the platform-stage into the 
picture-stage." In the following passage he anticipates the new 
turn in Shakespearian criticism: 

"Shakespeare was no more free than any other man from the ma- 
terial limitations of the theatre in which his plays were produced; and 
it is in those material conditions that the explanation of his craftsman- 
ship is to be found. We have seen S. T. Coleridge and Bodham Donne, 
two men of letters, explaining Polonius, one solemnly, the other half 
jocularly, by purely literary and logical means. To this day our Shake- 
spearian commentators, in the seclusion of their studies, pursue this 
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false method — the bookman's method — of exegesis. If they would only 
come out of their studies and look at the stage — at some picture or 
model of the Elizabethan playhouse — they would save themselves the 
discovery of many mares' nests." 

This method has since been applied, perhaps too diligently, in 
several volumes, and every Shakesperian commentator nowadays 
has his fling at the bookmen. 

The French, he says, " were the first to create what is legiti- 
mately entitled to be called modern drama," and this does not 
date from the Romantic movement of the thirties, for the theatres 
at that time were given over to the " old drama of rhetoric." 
Hugo "was not the first of the modern dramatists; he was the 
last of the rhetoricians." The first of the moderns, according to 
Mr. Walkley, was Dumas the elder, who 

" hit in Antony upon the great modern dramatic theme, the conflict of 
passion and the social world, of the individual and opinions — the very 
stuff of which his son's plays were afterwards made. . . . ' The ideas 
of Augier and Dumas fils were ideas about society, its economic structure, 
its hierarchy of castes, its pressure on the individual; and they were ideas 
about private ethics, the relations of men and women, fathers and chil- 
dren, the disparity between the Civil Code and the moral law. In other 
words, these men made the French drama, in Matthew Arnold's phrase 
about poetry, a " criticism of life." ' " 

Hence the modern French "thesis-play," which in its ex- 
treme form is "conditioned not by the probabilities and pro- 
portions of life, but by the mathematical requirements of the 
thesis, and the consequence is that you cannot believe a word of 
it." The French stage is " suffering from intellectual hyper- 
trophy," and he sees no sign of recovery. It is, at any rate, not 
to be cured by Rostand, whom he calls an " inspired schoolboy " 
with a facility for turning " anything into metre — gasconades, a 
duel, patisserie, a protuberant nose, the Old Guard, a battle-field, 
Napoleon's cocked hat, what you will." The English stage is at 
the other extreme — "unidea'd" and incoherent. "What Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Pinero is driving at remains an inscrutable mys- 
tery." " Mr. Shaw's plays do not count as plays at all." 

Elsewhere he deals fairly with Mr. Pinero and Mr. Shaw and 
imparts some of the pleasure he has derived from them, but his 
love of French logic and trimness and perfectly definite " ideas " 
carries him too far. " Beyond cavil," he says, " ' Le Dedale ' con- 
fers upon M. Hervieu the primacy of the contemporary French 
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stage," and with " Le Dedale " Mr. Walkley is apparently quite 
satisfied. It is, indeed, technically without a flaw, a marvel 
of precision, and immediate dramatic effectiveness. But it 
achieves so fully what it attempts because it attempts little. 
Admirable economy of French art with its hatred of waste or 
irrelevancy ! Such is the blight of dramatic criticism as practised 
to-day. The man is pulling a different way from his critical 
principles. But Mr. Walkley's nature is by no means subdued to 
what it works in; he breaks a good many of his own laws and 
is not always consistent or logical. His "Drama and Life" 
ie like some of the plays he enjoys, but condemns. It has in 
places broken the mould of current dramatic criticism. It is 
the better reading on that account, and may be commended even 
to those wise persons to whom the present English stage is a 
subject of little interest. P. M. Colby. 



o. heney's shoet stories.* 

For the first time since the eclipse of Mr. Kipling the short 
story is again beginning to make public appearance between book- 
covers. Publishers still look upon it somewhat askance, as on 
one under a cloud, and authors, worldly-wise, still cling to the 
novel as the unquestioned leader. But here and there a writer 
now boldly brings forth a book of short tales, and the publisher 
does his part. The stigma of the genre is wearing off, and for 
the rehabilitation one man is chiefly responsible. 

Mr. Sidney Porter, the gentleman who, in the language of some 
of his characters, is "denounced" by the euphonious pen-name 
of 0. Henry, has breathed new life into the short story. Gifted 
as he is with a flashing wit, abundant humor and quick ob- 
servation, no subject has terrors for him. If it be too much 
to say, in the old phrase, that nothing human is alien to him, 
at least the larger part of humanity is his domain. The very 
title of one of his books, "The Pour Million," is a protest 
against those who believe that New York contains only four 
hundred people worth while. 0. Henry backs the census-taker 
against the social arbiter. The rich and the fashionable are, 

* " The Four Million," by O. Henry: MeClure, Phillips & Company, 
1907. " The Trimmed Lamp and other Stories of the Four Million," by 
0. Henry: MeClure, Phillips & Company, 1907. " Heart of the West," 
by O. Henry: The MeClure Company, 1907. 



